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from fundamentally different principles must needs contemn one 

another's counsels and conclusions. 

Paul Shorey. 
University of Chicago. 

Der Gegenstand der Erkenntnis. Einfiihrung in die Transzen- 
dentalphilosophie. Von Heinrich Rickert. Zweite verbesserte 
und erweiterte Auflage. Ttibingen und Leipzig, J. C. B. Mohr, 
1904. — pp. viii, 244. 

This is the second edition of a work first published by Professor 
Rickert as a Habilitationsschrift in 1892. It has been out of print for 
some time, and, in republishing it, the author has taken the trouble to 
revise it carefully and to make important additions. " The first four 
chapters," he tells us in his new preface, "give in all essential points 
exactly the same argument as in the earlier edition, though scarcely a 
single page has remained unaltered. I have everywhere sought to 
render the expression more precise and to clear up passages that might 
give occasion for misunderstandings. Especially have I been con- 
cerned to make clear why the logical significance of the act of knowl- 
edge can and must be understood in independence of the question 
regarding its psychical existence. . . . The fifth chapter, which now 
forms the third part of the book, has been added with the exception 
of a few pages. I have sought here to outline a system of episte- 
mology, something which I expressly refrained from attempting in the 
first edition. I wished to show how the conception of knowledge 
that was developed and logically supported in the third and fourth 
chapters might be made fruitful in the treatment of the main problems 
which belong to the knowledge of reality ; and, at the same time, I 
wished to carry the investigation far enough to make clear its connec- 
tion with the methodological doctrines contained in my book, Die 
Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung (1 896-1 902). 
With reference to these changes, I have ventured to call the book an 
introduction to transcendental philosophy. ' ' 

Readers of the Review have at various times had their attention 
called to Professor Rickert' s writings, 1 and scarcely need to be informed 
that his treatment of epistemological problems is based on Kantian 
principles. This statement might, indeed, be made of the great bulk 
of German books on Erkenntnistheorie which have appeared in recent 
years, and which, as a rule, do not seem specially suggestive or im- 
portant. But it is true in a different sense of the book before us. 

1 See Vol. VIII, pp. 58 ff., Vol. IX, pp. 527 ff -» and Vol. XII, pp. 330 ff. 
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Professor Rickert has departed in important respects from the general 
position of the neo-Kantian school, and, in particular, has abandoned 
the positivistic and subjective tendencies of many of these writers. It 
is interesting to notice that he himself regards his position as the 
necessary outcome of Kant's doctrines, and that his general view of 
experience, and especially his conception of the relation between the 
theoretical and practical spheres, show the same close and sympathetic 
relation to Fichte as do the writings of Professor Miinsterberg, with 
whom, indeed, he has much in common. 

The book before us, then, may be regarded as one of the signs — of 
which several might be mentioned— that appreciation of their own great 
systems of idealism is increasing among German philosophical scholars, 
and that the vitally important principles therein contained are to be 
again recognized in the country which gave them birth, and further de- 
veloped and applied in the light of the experience of the present day. 
The English-speaking world has, perhaps, been inclined to rate too 
lightly its own indebtedness to the group of writers known as the English 
neo-Hegelians. Whatever defects and difficulties one may find in their 
treatment of ultimate problems, it does not seem too much to say that 
this movement has furnished a new basis and new principles for philo- 
sophical discussion in this country and England. How great our gain 
has been, and how seriously German philosophy has suffered from its 
very general lack of sympathy with the post -Kantian movement, are evi- 
dent from many of the works on Erkenntnistheorie to which I have 
referred, where the very statement of the problem, as well as the terms 
in which the discussion is carried on, indicates that the authors occupy 
a position that is constantly taken as a ilberwundener Standpunkt by 
English and American writers. As eminent instances one might call 
attention to the discussions of Wundt and Sigwart (in their treat- 
ment of logic) as to whether judgment consists in the analysis of a 
previously undifferentiated Vorstellung (Wundt) or in the synthesis of 
two Vorstellungen (Sigwart). Indeed, though it may appear pre- 
sumptuous to claim that we have understood Kant better than the 
scholars of his native country, where, as Professor Royce has remarked, 
' reading Kant is one of the learned professions,' nevertheless, the per- 
sistent distrust of speculative results on the part of most German thinkers 
appears to have led to an almost exclusive interest in minute questions 
of Kant-philology (which has increased its own difficulties by creating 
an immense literature) and thus to have prevented the deeper and more 
essential insights of the critical philosophy from being as generally 
adopted and applied as has been the case in the English-speaking world. 
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The significance of Professor Rickert's book for German philosophy- 
seems to me, therefore, to consist in the fact that he has turned to those 
essential Kantian principles which have been emphasized by the Eng- 
lish neo-Hegelians, — the distinction between the logical and psycho- 
logical, the central nature of judgment as a constitutive principle, and 
the transcendent reference involved in the process of knowledge, — and 
shown that when these are taken seriously they completely transform 
the customary statement of problems and reveal the inadequacy of the 
traditional solutions. There is, however, an important difference 
between the mode of treatment which we find here and that of many 
of the English writers to whom reference has been made. The author 
retains the current German hostility to metaphysics (which he regards 
as an attempt to occupy oneself with transcendent objects), and from 
this, as well as from psychology, he sharply divides the sphere of his 
present inquiry. He, accordingly, avoids all references to an absolute 
consciousness, or an individualized objective experience, and refuses 
to look, in his epistemology at least, beyond a Bewusstsein uberhaupt 
and the norms and values which it acknowledges, for the source of 
objectivity. 

The first two chapters, "Das Grundproblem der Erkenntnis- 
theorie " and "Der Standpunkt der Immanenz," define and defend 
the general thesis of idealism, that all reality is conscious content, 
distinguishing clearly this position from ' positivism ' and solipsism. 
They also show the uselessness and inadequacy of a transcendent 
object as a cause or ' completion ' of conscious experience itself. Up 
to this point the discussion is carried on in terms of an ideational or 
representative theory of knowledge. The third chapter, however, 
"Das Urtheil und sein Gegenstand," shows that this view must be 
corrected, and introduces judgment as the central function of the 
cognitive process. Here, as everywhere throughout the book, the 
author is at great pains to distinguish the logical nature of knowledge 
from judgment as a mere psychological occurrence. From the logical 
point of view, every judgment may be regarded as an answer to a 
question, and thus as containing an affirmation or a negation. It is a 
function of acknowledging or rejecting values, and thereby of consti- 
tuting things as real. 

These values are ultimately determined by a feeling of approval or 
disapproval. This feeling, however, is very different from other 
feelings; for "it has the property, which other feelings lack, of 
ascribing to a judgment timeless validity, and thereby giving it a 
value which no other pleasurable feeling produces " (p. 112). From 
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this follows a very important consequence. "The value which is 
recognized in every judgment, because timeless, is independent of 
every individual conscious content. . . . We ascribe to the feeling 
which determines our judgment, not only a significance independent 
of ourselves, but we experience in it something on which we are 
dependent. When I judge, I feel myself bound by the feeling of 
evidence which I recognize, /. e. , I cannot affirm or deny at pleasure. 
I feel myself determined by a power to which I subordinate myself, in 
accordance with which I guide myself, and which I recognize as 
obligatory for me " (pp. 112-113). This logical necessity of thought 
is not, however, a necessity of compulsion (des Miissens), but, as in 
the case of the moral law, it takes the form of an obligation to recog- 
nize unconditional values, and may, therefore, be described as an 
imperative or Sollen. "What directs my judgment, and with it my 
process of knowledge, is the immediate feeling that I am under obli- 
gation to judge in this way and not otherwise " (p. 115). 

This necessity of judgment is not, however, determined by any 
transcendent object, but what we call reality is first constituted by the 
judgment, — the Sein has its source in the Sollen. " From the stand- 
point of epistemology, the real becomes an especial form of the true, 
and truth is again nothing else than a value " (p. 117). Being, as 
the author frequently remarks, is always the predicate of a judgment. 
"Being (das Sein) is never that, as one may say, about which judg- 
ments are made, but only that which is expressed, and, therefore, 
nothing if not an element of a judgment" (p. 120). 

When, now, we raise again the question regarding the object of 
knowledge, we see that the only thing which can thus be denominated 
is the imperative or Sollen that is recognized in judgment. In the 
fourth chapter, " Die Begriindung der Objektivitat, " this Sollen is seen 
to be necessarily transcendent in the sense that it is independent of 
every subject, and is valid whether any knowing subject recognizes it 
or not. The existence of such an over-individual and absolute standard 
is a presupposition of all judgment, and hence of all knowledge, and 
is tacitly assumed by all advocates of relativity who profess to deny its 
existence. 

Throughout the whole discussion, as already remarked, there are 
frequent references to 'consciousness in general,' which is the prin- 
ciple that guarantees and explains the objectivity of experience. This 
conception is, in general, identical with that of the Kantian Bewusst- 
sein ilberhaupt. But the author's abstract method of defining this idea, 
and the quasi-independence which at times he appears to ascribe to it, 
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are frequently confusing to the reader. What is, however, of especial 
importance in the present connection, is the fact that the guarantee of 
the completely objective character of the Sollen is found only in the 
judging consciousness in general, and in the obligation which it 
acknowledges. "The summit of the conceptual pyramid is not 
the concept of being in the sense of an indefinite idea of something 
existing, but the true judgment ' something is. ' This judgment is, of 
course, not individual ; but it is, nevertheless, a judgment, and, as such, 
it acknowledges a Sollen, a Sollen that must be acknowledged in order 
that anything at all may be, and which is accordingly independent 
even of consciousness in general, and must, therefore, be transcendent. 
This Sollen and its acknowledgment is the condition of conscious 
content in general ; in other words, it is the logical condition of 
reality" (pp. 150, 151). 

The long fifth chapter, " Transzendentaler Idealismus und em- 
pirischer Realismus" (pp. 158-244) — most of which has been 
added in this edition — has the following sections: "Transcendent 
Idealism," "The Category of 'Givenness'" (Gegebenheif), "The 
Problem of Objective Reality," "Constitutive and Methodological 
Forms," " Epistemology and Philosophy. " The discussions of this 
portion of the book are somewhat less clear than those of the earlier 
chapters, and some of the distinctions of forms and categories (cf. 
especially pp. 170 if.) appear to me to be conceived in an artificial 
and mechanical way. But to bring idealism into harmony with the 
empirical realism of science, — to define the sphere of each and to ex- 
hibit them as mutually limiting and supplementing each other, — is the 
most difficult task as well as the supreme test of such an undertaking. 
The significance of transcendental idealism is to be shown by its suc- 
cess in explaining and justifying the standpoint of empirical realism. 
It is, however, always unable to explain the content or matter of par- 
ticular facts. This must always remain for theory of knowledge, as 
for empirical science, in a sense irrational (pp. 167, 244). But the 
form of the given, the individual aspect of factual reality, is a product 
of the logical judgment and its category of ' givenness ' ( Gegebenheit) , 
which in its functioning implies again the acknowledgment of a 
transcendent norm. The objectivity which the sciences presuppose 
does not, however, consist merely in a sum of isolated objects, but 
implies as well real connections and relations of things. These objective 
relations also can be derived from the functions of the logical judg- 
ment. But the processes of judgment on which they depend are, of 
course, not any processes of individual or empirical thinking. "As 
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categories they are not the thought or judgment forms of any empirical 
subject, since they are the logical presuppositions of reality to which 
every empirical subject belongs as a part, and it would be unmeaning 
to make reality dependent upon one of its parts" (p. 202). The 
nature of reality, so far at least as its form is concerned (and this is all 
with which epistemology can deal), has for its presupposition the 
recognition of transcendent norms on the part of the judging con- 
sciousness. The existing world of the empirical sciences is thus 
explained and justified, since its quality of ' givenness, ' as well as its 
objective relations, is shown to be constituted by an over-individual 
act of judgment whose nature it is to acknowledge and direct itself 
according to absolute and transcendent norms. 

The categories which we have just been describing are constitutive 
of reality as it presents itself immediately to empirical science. But 
science has to elaborate and transform this reality for its own special 
purposes, and it does this by forming concepts according to principles 
which must be distinguished as merely methodological forms from the 
constitutive forms of reality (pp. 207 ff.). In constituting the world 
of empirical reality, the author seems to say, our judgment — or rather 
the judging Bewusstsein uberhaupt — is determined by transcendent 
norms ; while, in the methodological procedure of science, thought is 
not thus objectively determined, though it cannot be regarded as 
capricious or arbitrary. Again, the constitutive process seems to be 
regarded as the work of the impersonal Bewusstsein uberhaupt, while 
the scientific elaboration is more a matter of individual thought, 
though this may be able to show that it obeys norms which are valid 
for every finite knowing subject (p. 226). The former, as we may 
perhaps say, are the general presuppositions of experience as such, 
while the latter are the conditions of this or that special form of 
scientific experience. 

The ' primacy of the practical reason ' is frequently emphasized 
throughout the book, and, indeed, the author in his preface mentions 
this as one of the doctrines that it has been his object properly to 
define and justify. This he does, not by first contrasting the theo- 
retical and practical as two independent spheres and afterwards main- 
taining the superiority of the latter in the form of faith or feeling, but 
by insisting that the process of knowledge is itself a practical activity 
whose basis is a will that acknowledges the validity of an imperative. 
' ' It is, therefore, no longer possible to maintain . . . the fundamental 
opposition between the theoretical man who aims at nothing but truth, 
and the practical man who strives to do his duty. Who wills the truth 
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subordinates himself to an imperative, just as the man who obeys the 
law of duty. Indeed, the concept of the logical imperative may be 
best understood by its analogy with the norms which men recognize 
as valid in the sphere of will" (p. 230). From this it follows that 
philosophy, even when most abstractly theoretical, deals everywhere 
with norms and values. It leaves the entire realm of Being to the 
special sciences, and inquires only regarding meaning or significance. 
Its goal and method are, therefore, fundamentally different from those 
of the special sciences. The notion that philosophy has to construct 
a unitary world picture from the results of the special sciences must 
be abandoned ; for philosophy has nothing new to add to the dis- 
coveries of the sciences. The theory that it has to investigate the 
' essence ' of the world as distinguished from ' appearances ' has 
lost its meaning ; for the opposition between essence and appearance 
has become problematical (pp. 234 f.). Philosophy, however, has 
its own place, and must always remain indispensable as the science of 
values. " So far, we have treated only those values which the scien- 
tific activity presupposes. ' ' Can we pause here ? Must we not go 
further and ask whether values of absolute worth exist only in the 
sphere of science. Science is, after all, only one part of a great 
whole which we call culture, and in the cultural life there are other 
values, such as those of the political, artistic, and religious life, which 
claim to be universally binding upon all. Is this claim justified? 
That is at least an indispensable problem " (pp. 236-37). 

It is, of course, impossible within the limits of a review to discuss 
even the most general conclusions of this valuable and suggestive book. 
To one or two points, however, we may refer very briefly. The 
author has sought in his treatment of the epistemological problem to 
avoid both psychology and metaphysics. Now it is doubtless essential, 
in order to avoid confusion, to distinguish clearly the problems raised 
by these various sciences. But it does not follow that one set of prob- 
lems can be investigated in entire independence and isolation. The 
effort to rule out all suspicion of psychology and metaphysics does not 
appear to me to have been in all respects advantageous to the author's 
epistemological results. In distinguishing between logical truth and 
psychological ideas, for example, he sometimes appears to make an 
abstract separation between form and content, though it is only fair to 
add that he himself in other passages points out the fallacy of this 
procedure. This tendency towards abstraction shows itself especially 
in his use of Bcwusstsein uberhaupt, which frequently appears to be a 
separate and detached principle, an abstract universal, that in some 
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way functions in independence of empirical consciousness. The 
author repeatedly warns us that this is no reality, but only a concept, 
yet it is never quite clear that it is meant to denote an immanent 
rational principle operating in and through individual experience, and 
not something that is independent of the empirical consciousness 
without yet existing as an actual reality. 

On the other hand, Professor Rickert's epistemology seems to me 
ultimately unsatisfactory just because of his refusal to connect it with 
metaphysics. For, after all, knowledge is always, in some sense and 
to some degree, knowledge of the real, and to investigate its nature is, 
at the same time, to inquire into the character of ultimate reality. 
Indeed, it is only by an arbitrary restriction of the terms ' being ' and 
' reality ' to what exists as a thing or object, and by refusing to apply 
them to the world of meanings or values, that the author escapes this 
conclusion. His transcendental idealism has shown that ' the object 
of knowledge, ' what is ultimately real and knowable, does not exist in 
objective form, but as over-individual values or meanings. But apart 
from the fact that this view obviously does not avoid metaphysics, it 
must be regarded as in itself incomplete and unintelligible, since the 
values or meanings appear as isolated, transcendent, and mysterious. 
It seems to me that we are compelled not merely to postulate a holy 
will as a necessary ideal of our religious consciousness, as Professor 
Rickert admits, but also to advance to the thought of an over-indi- 
vidual or absolute consciousness as the necessary presupposition and 
ultimate reality of our knowledge, though, of course, we cannot claim 
to define such a consciousness as an object. The doctrine that ulti- 
mate reality does not exist as the object, but as the true subject of 
knowledge, is, however, an extension of Professor Rickert's conclu- 
sions which the principles of transcendental idealism appear to de- 
mand and justify. 

J. E. Creighton. 
Cornell University. 

The Life of Reason, or The Phases of Human Progress. By 
George Santayana. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1905. — 
Vol. I, pp. ix, 291 ; Vol. II, pp. 205. 

Not long ago it used to be claimed, with some specious plausibility, 
that the bankruptcy of philosophy was evident from the lack of sys- 
tematic treatises on the subject. We have enough and to spare, it was 
said, in the way of history of philosophy and criticism of particular 
philosophical systems ; but where and by whom is the constructive 



